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HISTORY OF BEDFORD 


ma HE scenic beauty of Western Pennsylvania is 
rob unsurpassed and Bedford County in its forty 
miles of length, from north to south, and its 
twenty-five miles of width, is one of the most pictur- 
esque. Its mountains are well timbered and rich in 
minerals, while its valleys are fertile and most pro- 
ductive. Ray’s Hill on the east and the Alleghenies 
on the west are the boundaries and in between lie 
Warrior’s Ridge, Tussey’s, Evitt’s, Dunning’s, Will’s, 
and Buffalo mountains. This part of “Penn’s Woods” 
was purchased by William Penn from the Six Nations 
(Indians) in 1754 and 1768, the “mother county”, being 
named in honor of the Duke of Bedford. The roads, 
in most places, are over high ground, as they were 
formerly the Indian trails, and both east and west of 
Bedford much of the highways follow the “first set- 
tlers’ thoroughfares.” Occasionally some farmer, in 
his plowing, will unearth arrowheads and other 
Indian relics have been found in this section. 


FIRST SETTLERS 


The first white explorers in the vicinity of Bedford 
came about 1732, but of them nothing is known, In 
1751 Robert Ray erected several buildings and the 
trading post became known as Raystown. In 1752 
came Garret Pendergrass, who bought the land from 
the Indians. This deed is on record in the Court 
House and very interesting it is. It is dated February 
1770, and is recorded on page 29 of Book A; the paper 
is brown with age and crackles at a touch, the form 
quaint, but the writing is legible. However, it has 
been viewed by so many people that the sheet is now 
protected by a plastic covering. 


The mark of Chief Anonguit is a turtle; Enishshera, 
or Capt. Henry Mountare’s signature is followed by 
the letters “H. M.,” and a circle within a circle marks 
the signature of Connehracahecat, the White Mingo. 
The date of recording is September 19, 1772, be- 
fore Arthur St. Clair, the first Prothonotary and 
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Register of the county, who was a Captain and 
afterward Major-General. Still later Pendergrass 
transferred to his son, Garret, Jr., “the land on both 
sides of the Raystown, containing 300 acres,” but did 
not long remain here. His daughter, Gerty, was 
killed and scalped by Indians in 1757 within sight of 
Fort Lyttleton. There were, evidently, no more Eng- 
lish-speaking white settlers until the section was oc- 
cupied by the vanguard of General Forbes’ army in 
1758, when the Fort was erected. About that time 
the first taverns were built and soon the town became 
a stopping place for traders. A number of whites 
were massacred by Indians in this section. 


THE OLD FORT 2206'749'7 


In 1758 the advance guard of the army of General 
Forbes erected a fort at this place, it occupying much 
of the ground between Richard, Penn and Juliana 
Streets and extending back to the river bank, cover- 
ing 7,000 square yards. That fall, Col. George Wash- 
ington, with six thousand men, encamped there. The 
stronghold was named Fort Raystown, after the first 
settler, the village having been known by that name 
for some time. 


The fort stood on the ground which is bounded on 
the north by the Raystown Branch of the Juniata 
River, on the east by what is now Richard Street, 
on the west by Juliana Street, on the south by Pitt 
Street,—the latter being then the Bouquet-Forbes 
road. The fort had five bastions and places for the 
use of swivel guns, a gallery with loop holes extending 
from the central bastion on its north front down to 
the water’s edge, in order to secure water within this 
shelter in case of attack. 


The main gate was on the south side and it also 
had a smaller gate on the west side and a postern 
opening northward. Storehouses and hospitals were 
situated outside and to the south of the front of the 
fort, nearing Penn Street. The fort was protected 
on the front and west side by a moat, eight feet deep, 
ten feet wide at the bottom and fifteen feet wide at 
the top. 


The troops continued westward and erected Fort 
Ligonier and soon thereafter Fort Pitt was erected 
and named for the English Premier, William Pitt. 


In 1759 the name of Fort Raystown was changed to 
Fort Bedford, in honor of the Duke of Bedford, who 
presented a beautiful English silk flag to the Com- 
mander, Gen. John Stanwix. This flag is in good con- 
dition, was once presented to the State but is now pre- 
served in Bedford. In 1769 the Black Boys, a band of 
American rebels, captured the fort and freed a num- 
ber of their companions who were in captivity for 
depredations. In 1771 the fort was dilapidated but for 
some years thereafter, when attacked by Indians, the 
settlers came here for protection. 


The first court was held by Justices of the King in 
1771. Bedford Manor was surveyed in 1761 and the 
town laid out in 1766, of 200 lots, the streets being 
named chiefly for members of the Penn family. Thru 
it flows the Raystown Branch of the Blue Juniata. 


Bedford County was taken from Cumberland County 
in 1771 and was the “mother county” of more than 
twenty of the present counties. In 1772 there were 
350 taxables, being principally Scotch-Irish and Ger- 
mans. 


THE EARLY TAVERNS 


In 1755 Frederick Nawgel built a tavern on West 
Pitt Street. From 1760 George Funk conducted an inn 
on the adjoining lot owned by the heirs of the late 
Daniel Miller and Robert Madore, Esq. On North 
Richard Street, near the site of the north wing 
of the Graystone Hotel, there stood a tavern, whose 
proprietors were Lt. John and Jean Fraser, and there, 
in 1759, William Frazer, the first white child born 
within the present limits of the county, first saw the 
light of day. 


The Anderson House, on East Pitt Street, where 
the Kiser dwelling stood until a few years ago, was 
conducted by Elijah Adams. In 1761, Captain Lewis 
Ourry, an associate of Colonel Bouquet, erected the 
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“Old Fort House” or “King’s House”, or “Comman- 
dant’s House” on the south side of East Pitt Street, 
(the present location of Davidson’s Cigar Store), ex- 
tending back onto an open square. This afterward be- 
came “The Rising Sun Hotel” in 1794. The John Brice 
tavern was at West and Pitt Streets, on the southwest 
corner. The Bouquet House, said to have been built 
by Capt. Lems about the time of the Fort, (later the 
Carn house) was burned in 1901. 


The old Nagel House stood on the site of the pres- 
ent Altoona Savings & Loan Co., and in 1777 (Dr.) 
Joseph Dodridge, then a lad of eight years, stopped 
overnight en route to school in Maryland from his 
home in Washington County. In 1824 he returned, 
seeking the tavern where he had his first taste of 
coffee served “in a little cup which stood in a bigger 
one.” <As he related the occurrence, the taste was 
nauseating but imitating his elders, he continued to 
drink, wondering when it would end, as the cup was 
immediately refilled. By watching the other guests 
attentively, he learned that the small cup turned bot- 
tom upwards or with the spoon across it, indicated 
that the guest desired no more—to his great relief. 
There, also, on Christmas day 1829, Humphrey Dillon, 
proprietor, served his guests ripe strawberries and 
cream, the fruit having been grown on vines after 
the manner of house plants. 


OTHER OLD BUILDINGS 


Washington’s Headquarters, the old Espy House, 
and the property occupied by Pennell Jewelry Store, 
built in 1771; Elmwood Inn 1761-1767. In 1784 the 
Steckman House was the site of the “Sign of the 
Blazing Star.” 


Walking west on Pitt Street is the P. W. A. Middle- 
ton house erected in 1838; the Hartley house in 1826; 
the house owned and occupied by the Donahoe family 
and the adjoining buildings, including the Bedford 
Hotel in 1828; the Greystone Hotel was the Lyons 
store in 1821; the Bollinger stone house, now Auto 
Accessories Corp., was an apothecary shop in 1805 
and on the opposite corner the C. G. Blymyer house 
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in 1810. The National House and adjoining buildings 
in 1800. 


The Community Center was built in 1814. In 1815, 
Dr. John Anderson, founder of the Bedford Springs 
Hotel, established “The Allegheny Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania”, the first bank between Chambersburg and 
Pittsburgh. The original vault is still intact in the 
“old Anderson House” which has been deeded to the 
community by the Anderson heirs for ‘a penny a 
year’. 


The Colonial Hotel was built between 1812 and 1816, 
the Bowers’ house in 1820, the adjoining Clapper prop- 
erty in 1838; the brick school house, now a dwelling, 
prior to 1825, located at the corner of West Pitt and 
Thomas Streets; and, the Shuck houses, 1810 and 
1838. At this same intersection is the western ap- 
proach to Fort Bedford Park. At the foot of this hill 
to the right lies “Big Spring”, which furnished water 
for the original Fort Bedford, but now is disused. 


The Court House Annex is located on South Juliana 
Street next to the Court House and diagonally across 
from the Post Office. The Annex was originally 
erected as a dwelling in 1833 and for a period served 
as the Timmins Hospital until the completion of the 
Bedford County Memorial Hospital in 1951. 


Directly opposite the Annex is the Pate home 
erected in 1816 and next to the Annex, the Barclay 
home erected in 1810. Located on the Square is the 
Presbyterian Church. The Church and the adjoin- 
ing buildings were built in 1829. Continuing north 
on Juliana Street is the K & M Soda Grill, built in 
1825 and the offices occupied by Atty. Don Reiley, 
built in 1820. 


Going south on Juliana Street is the Mann Home- 
stead, erected in 1842 and the Barclay office, now 
the offices of Atty. Van Horn, and Juliana Lodge, each 
established 1825. On Penn Street, east from the 
Square is the former Dr. Watson House, built in 1810. 
On West Penn Street is the Heit apartment, formerly 
the home of Dr. Americus Enfield and prior to that 
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The wine-cup pulpit is similar to one in Christ 
Church, Philadelphia. Leading up to it are the “seven 
proverbial steps to the Cross.” 
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an academy established in 1833; south on Richard 
Street is the former home of Miss Annie M. Gilchrist, 
erected in 1836. 

At Red Oaks Lake, near Bedford Springs, until 
recently was a house built in 1783-4 by William Mc- 
Dermitt, and there were located the first steel works 
in Pennsylvania. The steel was hauled in wagons to 
other counties and exchanged for merchandise. That 
operated for nine years. Later he conducted the old 
Kings House on the Square at Pitt and Juliana 
Streets. One of his daughters married David R. 
Porter, afterward a governor of Pennsylvania. 

The Bedford County Memorial Hospital, erected 
1950-51, is located 34% miles east of Bedford on the 
Lincoln Highway. 


PILLORY AND WHIPPING POST 


In the early days, these modes of punishment were 
common and even after the British yoke had been 
thrown oft. In 1780 an offender was sentenced to be 
taken to the whipping post and receive “21 lashes on 
his bare back, well laid on”; another directed to 
receive fifteen lashes. But the most extraordinary is 
a matter of record in the court minutes, stating that 
one should be “taken to the public whipping-post 
between the hours of 8 and 10, to receive 39 lashes 
well laid on his bare back; immediately thereafter 
to be placed in the pillory for one hour, have his 
ears cut off and nailed to the post, and forfeit to the 
Commonwealth the sum of 15 pounds, being the value 
of the goods of Ludovick Fridline, which he was con- 
victed of stealing, and pay costs” in addition. An- 
other record shows a similar sentence imposed on a 
prisoner for horse stealing. Women, too, were 
whipped occasionally. 


TITLES AND QUIT-RENTS 


Thomas and Richard Penn, for the sum of ten 
thousand pounds, in November 1768 acquired the 
Indian title to an immense body of land in Pennsyl- 
vania and in February 1769, at their land office in 
Philadelphia, sold numerous tracts on the terms of 
five pounds sterling per hundred acres and one penny 
per acre as annual quit-rent. Often the quit-rents 
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were a small acknowledgment of corn, a sheaf of 
wheat, etc. 


A deed dated May 25, 1793, recorded in the office of 
The Registrar, in which the Proprietaries conveyed 
to Samuel McCashlin of the town of Bedford, for 
the sum of fifteen pounds current money of Penn- 
sylvania, lot number 27 in the general plan of lots of 
Bedford, situated on the west side of Juliana Street, 
contains the following: 


“Yielding and paying unto the said John Penn, 
the elder, and John Penn, the younger, the yearly 
quit-rent of one pepper corn on the first day of March 
of each year and every year forever hereafter, if 
demanded.” The lot above referred to is that upon 
which now stands the Bedford Inquirer building. In 
1784 annual quit-rents were discontinued but interest 
was demanded from the date of first improvement. 


BEDFORD SPRINGS 


The famous Bedford Springs lies a mile to the south 
and in 1796 the medicinal qualities of the springs 
were accidentally discovered by a laborer who bathed 
a sore limb in the run, and another who drank from 
the spring and benefited in health. In 1797 the old 
mill was built and the following year the old log 
house which stands across the road from it. The 
oldest of the hotel buildings is dated 1805. The log 
house north of Springs built in 1835. 


There, also, is one of the finest water-hazard golf 
courses (18 holes) in the United States; magnificent 
swimming pools, tennis courts, etc. 


James Buchanan, for sixteen years previous to his 
election as President, was an annual visitor to our 
famous summer resort, during his term, and after- 
wards, as well, in all, 25 years. 


THE FIRST CABLE 


While at Bedford Springs, his summer White House, 
the president on August 17, 1853, received the first 
message over the Atlantic Cable, which after three 
attempts had been laid from Valentia Bay, Ireland, to 
Heart’s Content, New Foundland, the whole length 
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being completed August 6, that year. The following 
messages were exchanged: 


“London, England. Come let us talk together. 
American genius and English enterprise have this day 
joined together the OLD and the NEW world. Let us 
hope that they may be as closely allied in bonds of 
peace, harmony and kindred feeling. Victoria, R.” 


“Bedford Springs. NEW England accepts with 
gladness the hand of fellowship proffered by OLD 
England and if ever discord or diversity of in- 
terest should threaten this alliance let our language 
be ‘entreat me not to leave thee or return from fol- 
lowing after thee for the interests of thy people shali 
be the interests of my people and thy God shall be 
my God.’ James Buchanan, President U. S. A.” 


“Valentia, Ireland, via Trinity Bay, N. F., To the 
Honorable President of the United States, Aug. 18: 


“The Queen desires to congratulate the President 
upon the successful issue of this great international 
undertaking, in which the Queen has taken the deep- 
est interest. The Queen is convinced the President 
will join her in fervently hoping that the electric 
cable which now connects Great Britain with the 
United States will prove an additional link between 
nations whose friendship is founded upon common 
interest and reciprocal esteem. The Queen has much 
pleasure in thus communicating with the President 
and renewing to him her wishes for the prosperity 
of the United States. Victoria, R.” 


After forty messages in three days the cable parted 
and it was July 1866, before a new one was completed, 


ROBBER’S CAVE 


It is on this property, east of the Limestone Spring, 
that the cave of Davy Lewis, “the Robin Hood of 
Pennsylvania,” is located. Lewis was a robber bandit 
who, during the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, used the cave as a hiding place. He entered 
the hill at that point (the entrance being now about 
two feet in width, under a ledge of rock on the 
east side of Constitution Hill) but was never seen to 
emerge, proving that the exit is, as many local people 
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know, on the west side of the opposite,—Federal— 
Hill. He was in the habit of robbing the rich and 
leaving the booty at the homes of the poor. Lewis 
made his first appearance here in 1815, when he was 
arrested for passing counterfeit coins. He escaped 
from jail here in 1819 by burrowing under the walls 
after cutting through the solid oak floor, and released 
all the prisoners except one, stating that “he was a 
common fellow who had robbed a poor widow.” 
Twenty-four hours later on Sideling Hill he relieved 
a Pittsburgh merchant of $1800 and, pursued, dis- 
guised himself and with great delight joined them 
in chasing “the bold bandit.” 


AMONG THE BRAVEST 


In the Reformed graveyard on West John Street lie 
the remains of James Henry, who was killed by 
Indians near Frankstown in 1781. Savages had been 
terrorizing the white settlers and a company, in charge 
of Captain Richard Dunlap (Delapt, Jean Frazier’s 
third husband) who was also killed on this expedition, 
pursued them. Henry had told a companion of his 
recent dream of being captured by Indians and re- 
marked that he would fight to the end rather than be 
captured. His friends advised him, in event of cap- 
ture, to submit and that they would rescue him. 
Following a battle in which the settlers were defeated, 
Henry was missing and a posse began a search. His 
terribly mutilated body was found against a tree and 
nearby were five dead Indians; the tree and ground 
showed that there had been a bitter struggle and 
Henry took five lives before surrendering his own. 
The certificates of officers are on file in the Bedford 
Court House. 


Jean Fraser, who was Jean McClain, was married 
to John Fraser, Lieutenant, one of the earliest traders 
and guides in Pennsylvania. After locating near 
Cumberland, she was captured by Indians, 1755, (with 
their hired man named Bradley, who was killed) and 
after 13 months succeeded in escaping and, despite 
many narrow escapes and thrilling adventures, re- 
turned home. They later built a tavern opposite the 
Fort at Bedford. 
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Where President Washington 
Missed a Turkey Dinner 


(Copyrighted) 


During Washington’s second term as President, taxes 
were levied to provide funds to cancel the national 
debt and in Western Pennsylvania it was decided 
that no tax should be paid on whiskey. The rioters 
were so numerous and so well organized that twelve 
thousand militiamen were ordered out to suppress the 





insurrection. The troops were called from Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia. The New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania troops, over six thousand 
strong assembled at Bedford and the President with 
several of his cabinet and Commander-in-Chief Gen- 
eral Henry Lee of Virginia (the Governor), reached 
here on October 19, 1794. Also Governors Mifilin of 
Pennsylvania, Howell of New Jersey and Thomas Lee 
of Maryland, with Genl. Daniel Morgan of Virginia, 
Genl. Hamilton, Genl. Knox, Secy. of War, and Judge 
Richard Peters of the U. S. District Court. The Vir- 
ginia and Maryland troops marched from Fort Cum- 
berland to Pittsburgh, but before they reached there 
the rioters dispersed. 


Soldiers encamped upon every available spot in and 
around Bedford. Cavalrymen patroled the streets 
and guards surrounded the house in which General 
Washington had his headquarters. This house, which 
stands in the central part of town and directly on the 
Lincoln Highway, has since been known as “Wash- 
igton’s Headquarters,” is but little changed and is in 
an excellent state of preservation. 
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At that time the property was owned by David 
Espy, Esq., whose guest the President was. His good 
wife, known for her hospitality and the excellence 
of her cuisine, had made elaborate preparations for 
the distinguished guest’s first dinner under her roof, 
the piece de resistance being wild turkey. Several 
thousand soldiers camped on the public square not 
far away and cavalrymen guarded the Espy house. 


Preparations for the dinner were completed and the 
guests had gathered around the board, awaiting the 
turkey. The bird, done to a turn and exuding deli- 
cious odors, was placed upon a huge platter and borne 
from the kitchen by one of the good women of the 





WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS IN 1794 


household. As she was passing through the butler’s 
pantry, in which was a small window high in the wall, 
(ater closed with stone but the outline is clear) a 
mounted soldier leaned through and, impaling the 
fowl with his bayonet, succeeded in getting out of 
sight with his prize before the astonished lady could 
give an alarm. With the empty platter in her hands, 
she appeared before the assembled guests in great 
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consternation and apprised them of the “calamity.” 
She was assured by the President, in his kindly man- 
ner, that altho the loss was irreparable she was 
blameless and that he should, nevertheless, enjoy the 
bountiful repast before him. It was afterward learned 
that a few of the “select” greatly enjoyed the tender 
fowl. 


The President remained here three days. Before 
the troops reached Pittsburgh the insurrection was 
quelled and the President issued a proclamation of 
pardon to all parties except those directly charged 
with offences. In August of the following year gen- 
eral pardons were granted. The Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey troops returned by the way of Fort Lyttle- 
ton, Strasburg, Shippensburg and Carlisle. This was 
Washington’s second visit here, the first being in 1758 
when a Colonel. 


The bed in which Washington slept is in pos- 
session of local relatives and the bowl, pitcher and 
washstand he used were loaned to the Bedford 
County Pioneer Historical Society and are on display 
at Fort Bedford Museum. 

In this same building, in 1771, was the Office of the 
first Prothonotary of Bedford County, Arthur St. Clair. 
It is now owned by the Washington Bakery. 


Five other Presidents visited Bedford during their 
terms: Harrison, Polk, Taylor, Buchanan and Gar- 
field, and many other famous men paid visits to the 
town in the early days, it being on the principal route 
of travel between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


Notes of Interest 


The census of 1960 lists Bedford County’s popula- 
tion as 40,775 and Bedford Borough as 3690. Since 
then many new industries have considerably increased 
the number of residents in the county, in Bedford, 
Everett and other communities. 


The highest point in the county is near Pavia— 
Blue Knob, 3,165 feet; on Martin Hill, 3,075 feet; at 
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the Bedford-Somerset line, 2,589 feet; Grand View is 
2,464 feet, and at the Bedford-Fulton line, 1,957 feet, 
according to State Highway surveys. The elevation of 
Bedford is 1,108 feet (at the Court House). 


First newspapers were established: 1805, The Bed- 
ford Gazette; 1813, The Bedford Inquirer. 


First schools were built 1795 and 1800, with the first 
established school in Bedford in 1810. 


The first line of mail stage coaches was established 
in 1830. The first railroad was built into the county 
from Huntingdon to Mt. Dallas, in 1865, and on to 
Cumberland in 1871. 


First bank, Aug. 16, 1814, in the building now known 
as the Community Centre, the “home” of various Or- 
ganizations. Dr. John Anderson, first president. 


The first protestant church was built in 1770 by 
Lutherans and Reformeds. The first services were 
held in the fort in 1758. The oldest one in the county 
is the church in the old graveyard at Schellsburg, 
built in 1806, still in wonderful condition. There are 
graves older than the church and several Indians, 
also, interred there. In 1793 the Friends built a church 
on Dunnings Creek. The first Catholic Church was 
built in 1317 and still stands on East Street, Bedford. 


The first court house and jail, combined, built in 
1774; the present court house in 1823; the present jail, 
Thomas and Penn Streets, in 1895. The first execu- 
tion for crime, and the only one under the law in 
the county, was that of James Rice Sept. 2, 1842, for 
the murder of James McBurney, a trader, on Ray’s 
Hill on Aug. 25, 1841. 


Tradition tells of the execution, by military law, of 
a German soldier; a tailor here, in 1760. He was 
hanged on a locust tree where is now the N. E. corner 
of Richard and John Streets. He is said to have sat in 
the cart on his coffin, smoking his pipe nonchalantly; 
when the cart was driven from under him, the rope 
snapped, letting him fall and he jumped up, cursing 
the awkwardness that had broken his pipe. 

About a mile and a half northeast of Bedford is 
the Chalybeate Spring, surrounded with bog iron ore. 
When digging out the spring many years ago, part 
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of the skeleton of a prehistoric animal was unearthed. 
The water is of great medicinal value. There is now 
an amusement park there. The summer hotel was on 
the adjoining property, now residences. 


In July 1763, Colonel Bouquet (who had charge of 
the Pennsylvania troops when Fort Bedford and the 
Forbes road were built) again passed thru here, with 
two regiments of regulars and a large convoy of pro- 
visions, to relieve the beleaguered garrison at Fort 
Pitt. 


The first term of court was held on Tuesday, April 
16, 1771, before six “Justices of our Lord the King” 
and the first business was to divide the county into 
townships. 


On Feb. 16, 1790, Hugh Barclay was commissioned 
the first postmaster of Bedford. He erected the dwell- 
ing known locally as “The Grove,” about 1792. 


A session of the Supreme Court was held in Bedford 
on August 11, 1855, presided over by Judge Kane of 
the U. S. District Court of Philadelphia, to argue the 
celebrated Passmore-Williamson case. That was a 
writ of habeas corpus to determine the legality of the 
commitment of Williamson for neglect to produce 
Jane, a colored woman claimed as a slave by Col. 
Wheeler of North Carolina. The case is reported in 
2 Casey, pg. 9. 


James M. Russell was the first Chief Burgess of 
Bedford, being elected in 1817. In August, that year, 
the first Councilmen of Bedford decided that a reser- 
voir (16,000 gallon capacity) should be constructed 
“near the public spring” and the contract was placed, 
$2,000 being borrowed from the Allegheny Bank; the 
castings came from Pittsburgh and the public was 
supplied with water that winter. 


The first fire engine was purchased in 1839, for the 
sum of $500. In the fall of 1846 the telegraph made 
its appearance in Bedford. 

The Bedford Cemetery was incorporated Sept. 1855. 

The present town clock (in the Court House Tower) 
was purchased in 1876 for the sum of $250. 

The Soldiers Monument was erected in 1890, made 
possible by pennies from the school children of Bed- 
ford County. 
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A CURIOSITY 


The first wagon brought into Mann Township, this 
county, was a four-wheeled vehicle which aroused 
the inhabitants more than a visit from an airplane 
would at the present time. It was owned by a Shipley 
and not long afterward one Henry Martin, a farmer, 
invested in a like vehicle. It was an object of much 
curiosity and speculation and young people came 
many miles to see it. During the first night in the 
barnyard a calf hanged itself in a wheel and Martin, 
perhaps fearing other calamities, surrounded it with 
a high fence and the wagon passed into uselessness. 


Bedford County's Service 
In Her Countrys Wars 


Within ten days after the Battle of Bunker Hill 
(June 17, 1775) the news had reached the Pennsyl- 
vania province and her first rifle battalion was ready 
for the field. Col. William Thompson of Carlisle (a 
resident of Bedford in 1769) was in charge and the 
company formed of Bedford County men was under 
the command of Capt. Robert Cluggage. Robert 
Magaw of Carlisle, the first attorney admitted to 
practice in Bedford County (April 1771) served as 
First Major. They were the first companies south of 
the Hudson to arrive in Massachusetts and attracted 
considerable attention. 


A company of Bedford County soldiers, under Cap- 
tain Solomon Sparks, served in the War of 1812. At 
that time the payroll was: Captains $40, lieutenants 
$30, ensigns $20, sergeants $8, corporals and musicians 
$7.33; privates $6.66. The commissioned officers and 
musicians carried rifies as well as the non-coms and 
privates. 


About 80 men, besides the officers, comprised a 
company of volunteers from this county who served 
in the war with Mexico. It was a part of the Sec- 
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ond Regiment which won imperishable fame as the 
first regiment to enter within the walls of the Mexi- 
can capital, and the Bedford company was in the 
“storming party” at the Battle of Chapultepec, and 
many were killed or wounded. 


President Lincoln’s first call for troops was fre- 
sponded to by Bedford County, and on April 25, 
1861, the first company under Capt. J. H. Filler left 
Bedford. Hundreds of brave men from this section 
took part in the Civil War and many from this county 
served in the Spanish-American War, also. 


Even before the United States entered the first 
World War, a number of the county’s sons and daugh- 
ters were in the service of the Allies. Upon our en- 
trance hundreds enlisted and including those later 
called by their country, Bedford ranks among the 
highest in point of number. Many saw service over- 
seas, nurses, soldiers, sailors and air force. Bedford 
Borough alone lost five boys and a nurse, in whose 
memory a beautiful native rock with a bronze tablet 
thereon has been erected in Federal Square in front 
of the Post Office. In the Lutheran Square is a D. A. 
R. Memorial. Thousands of our boys and girls served 
in World War II and many gave their lives. The new 
Memorial Hospital was erected in memory of all who 
took part. Many served in the Korean War also. 


BEDFORD ADVANTAGES 


The population of Bedford (1960 census), was 3690. 
It is the county seat, has the County Court House, 
County Jail, two banks, two newspapers, numerous 
hotels and motels, restaurants, summer resorts, 
churches, a baseball park, county fairground, moving 
picture theatre, numerous garages and up-to-date 
stores, grade school building, high school building, a 
Chamber of Commerce, Automobile Club, Rotary, 
Lions, Elks, V. F. W., Legion and Auxiliary, Business 
Women’s and 20th Century Clubs, P. T. A. D. A. R, 
Jaycees, milk plant, pin mill, feed mill, manufacturing 
and cleaning plants, sewage disposal plant, laundry, 
lumber mills, public and county libraries, wholesale 
house, electric light plant, a charging station of the 
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A. T. and T. Company (the largest between Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh), State Highway Building, a hos- 
pital, two bands, Fire Company, Greyhound bus ter- 
minal, Boy and Girl Sccuts, Youth Center, amusement 
parks, bakery, Kennametal plant, Standard Register 
plant, concrete factory. Also an Airport on Rt. 220 
just north of the turnpike interchange. 


The Pennsylvania Turnpike Interchange is a short 
distance from Bedford, as also is the Howard Johnson 
Midway Restaurant. The Lincoln Highway (Rt. 30) 
and Horseshoe Trail (Rt. 220) cross at Richard and 
Pitt Streets. 


FAMOUS VISITORS 


Many other famous and brave men have lived here 
or visited here, among them being: Thaddeus Stev- 
ens, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, 
Gen. John Stanwix, Alexander Hamilton, Aaron Burr, 
Col. Crawford, who was burned at the stake. Judges 
Black, Tod and Tawney. Edwin Forrest, the actor. 
“Mad Anthony” Wayne. Col. Levin Powell of Vir- 
ginia, who died while on a visit here. 


Cornstalk, chief of the Shawnee Indians. John 
Brown, of Harper’s Ferry fame. Simon Kenton, the 
Indian hater. Simon Girty, the renegade, adopted by 
the savages. Prince Gallitzin, the first Catholic priest. 
Jay Gould, New York millionaire. Col. John Arm- 
strong, surveyor. Surveyor Genl. John Lukens, Jacob 
Coxey, General of “Coxey’s Army,” and many others 
less illustrious. 
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IN PIONEER DAYS 


By ANNIE M. GILCHRIST 
(Copyrighted) 


Over 200 years have passed since the Army of 
General Forbes was encamped at Raystown, later 
Fort Bedford, and which, in 1766, was laid out as a 
town. The followers of that trail were numerous 
but a few settlers from Maryland and Virginia fol- 
lowed the route over which Col. George Washington, 
in command of the southern troops in 1758, marched 
by way of Fort Cumberland thru the wooded valley 
to Fort Bedford. 


Among those who decided that here their search 
for land which would yield them a sustenance was 
ended, was one Adam Ernst, whose parents had come 
to America from Saxony. Early in the spring of 1775, 
into the beautiful valley of the Dunning’s Creek, came 
Adam Ernst* and his faithful wife, Eve, together with 
their six children,—George, Mary, Jacob, Johannas, 
Henry and Michael,—the eldest being about thirteen 
years of age and the youngest but a baby. While 
selecting a spot about nine miles north of Eedford, on 
which to make themseives a home, the settler left his 
little family at the fort, as the Indians at that time 
were very troublesome in the outlying districts. 


In the early days lands were not surveyed and then 
sold, as now, but the settler first established “a toma- 
hawk claim,’—deadening a tew trees near a spring 
and then blazing trees, or cutting initials thereon, on 
the corners of the tract desired. These methods were 
of no legal value except being recognized by setilers 
and were a guide when the survey was made, 


A tract of two hundred acres of unimproved land 
in Bedford Township was purchased by Ernst from 





* Generations have handed down this settler's name as ‘“‘Henry 
Ernst’’ but the writer, a direct descendant, personally traced the 
deed transfers from the present owner of the property to the oriq- 
inal grant and located his will, which prove, without chance of 
doubt, that ‘‘Adam” is correct. 
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George Funk, an innkeeper of Bedford, for the sum 
of one hundred pounds, the deed for which bears 
date April 5, 1775, and is recorded in Book A, page 
143, in the Register’s Office at the County Court 
House, along with others equally interesting and of 
inestimable value. This tract was part of the origi- 
nal 399 acres first deeded by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania on July 14, 1774, to George Wolf of this 
place for four pounds two shillings,—recorded Book 
A, page 117; by him to George Funk, innkeeper, on 
September 2, 1774, for 37 pounds and ten shillings,— 
recorded Book A, page 142. 


THE WILDERNESS HOME 


Being industrious and thrifty, it was not long before 
the settler had cleared a space, had a log cabin erected 
and his family as comfortable as it was possible to 
make them in those days. The little cabin was fur- 
nished with the meagre goods they had brought on 
their wagon and a few pack horses, and some crudely- 
made chairs, tables, and beds. Several other families 
had located in that section and the men assisted each 
other in clearing the land. Good judgment was shown 
by the settlers in the selection of this limestone land, 
as the soil was fertile and the water plentiful and 
pure. 


The elder Ernst, as well as his neighbors, immedi- 
ately turned his attention to the raising of crops, 
ever on guard to protect his family against the Indians. 
He also raised a few sheep, the wool from which was 
needed in making clothing, while his good wife raised 
flax, which she prepared and spun for the same 
purpose, besides planting and working her first gar- 
den and attending to the various wants of her grow- 
ing boys and girl. Among the possessions brought 
into this “new country” was a loom, one of the sim- 
plest of machines, and on which Mrs. Ernst wove her 
garment material, coverlets, and linen. 


Thus two years passed, each bringing satisfaction 
and joy in the new home, the crops raised, and the 
comforts and conveniences derived,—for the Indians 
had given them no cause for alarm. Many important 
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events had taken place since they had come to Penn- 
sylvania. During their second summer the Liberty 
Bell rang forth its glorious message and altho but 
nine miles from, the village of Bedford, it was some 
weeks before the father made a trip for supplies and 
learned the glad tidings. With new hope and courage 
the settlers struggled valiantly and the wilderness 
began to take on the appearance of civilization, the 
fertile soil was gradually yielding more and better 
crops, and the little home was indeed a happy one. 
But their joy was of short duration!! 


THE MASSACRE 


The elders had arisen earlier than usual One morn- 
ing in September, 1777, as several neighboring farmers 
had come to assist Father Ernst in splitting logs and 
making rail fences. Breakfast, prepared at the wide- 
open fireplace, had been served and the men were 
sitting before the blazing logs discussing the plans for 
the day. The four older children were yet in bed in 
the loft; fair-haired baby Michael, then over two years 
of age, was peacefully sleeping in the rude crib 
which the father had constructed shortly after their 
arrival, and little five-year-old Henry had arisen and 
was playing contentedly about the kitchen. The sky 
was overcast and hearing the hoot of an owl, one of 
the men remarked that that was a sign of rain and 
not many rails would be made that day. The owl’s 
cry was an Indian sign and like a bolt from a clear 
sky came the attack. Savages had surrounded the 
cabin and battering down the door, brandishing toma- 
hawks and knives, their fiendish yells arousing the 
sleeping children and creating terror in all hearts. 


As he reached for his gun, which was usually by 
his side, the father was struck on the head by a toma- 
hawk and fell to the floor, immediately pounced upon 
by a “brave” and scalped, his horrified wife being 
unable to rescue him. A hand-to-hand battle between 
the other settlers and the Indians resulted in the death 
and scalping of two more. (The names of these men 
have not been handed down by the various genera- 
tions but a letter to President Wharton, of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, late in the fall of 1777, from George 
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Woods and Thomas Smith, prominent residents of 
Bedford, records the fact that an Indian war had been 
raging in its utmost fury in this section for some time 
and among the recent massacres were several persons 
on Dunning’s Creek.) 


A bright-colored coverlet, then in the loom in the 
process of weaving, at the opposite end of the large 
kitchen, attracted the attention of the savages and 
while they were arguing which should have the cov- 
eted prize and were cutting it from the loom, Mrs. 
Ernst managed to secrete the scalps behind a chest 
near the door, stepping over the dead bodies of her 
husband and her friends in the act. Thus she was 
saved the horror of seeing them dangle from the 
belts of the savages during the long journey. 


OLDER CHILDREN ESCAPE 


Meanwhile, George, the eldest, had sprung from his 
bed and in attempting to jump from a window was 
shot at; pretending to have been hit, he fell to the 
ground, and later, clad only in his nightshirt, crawled 
into the weeds and remained in hiding for hours. 
Mary and Jacob crept stealthily from their bed, suc- 
ceeding in getting out of the window and onto the 
sloping roof, from which they slid to the ground and 
sought shelter among the high grass. The other son, 
Johannas, being swift of foot and more daring, escaped 
by running into the woods; as he was seen, an Indian 
and his dogs started after him, but, stumbling, the lad 
fell into a stream and the dogs, thus losing the scent, 
abandoned pursuit. 


Kindly neighbors cared for the children and buried 
the bodies of the victims. To this day they have not 
been disturbed and their resting places, marked by 
stones, are on the farm in East St. Clair Township 
now owned by Charles W. Claycomb, near Fishertown. 


Being unable to find the scalps of their victims, the 
Indians believed their sudden and marvelous disap- 
pearance to be a bad omen and made haste to depart. 
The mother and her two small boys were ordered to 
accompany them. Realizing that resistance Wwas 
useless and would result in death, she lifted the 
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terrified baby into her arms and seized the lad by the 
hand, gave one swift farewell look about her cabin 
home and silently followed. As was the case in 
many other instances of capture by Indians, white 
neighbors followed the party in the hope that a rescue 
might be effected, but the rapid progress and the 
clever method of hiding their victims in hollow trees 
gave the savages the advantage. 


ON THE TRAIL 


The long journey was, evidently, over a trail famil- 
iar to the Indians, thru Path Valley into Blair County 
to the headwaters of the Juniata, what is now Kit- 
tanning Point. There they struck the Kittanning 
Path, one of the principal and more direct routes to 
the seaboard and a well-defined trail. It did not cross 
the counties as they are now formed but led from the 
Point northwestward thru the present counties of 
Cambria, Indiana and Armstrong to Kittanning on 
the Allegheny River. 


Traveling was difficult for the captives. The mother 
grew footsore and weary and the weight of the baby 
increased her fatigue; altho several Indians offered 
to relieve her of the burden, the child refused their 
advances, terrified. His cries caused them to threaten 
her with his death, in a most brutal manner, as they 
seemed to dislike him because of his fair hair and 
skin, a heritage of the Saxon ancestry. Because of his 
resemblance to the Indians, dark-skinned Henry fared 
much better and when his fears had gradually sub- 
sided, enjoyed the attention he received. It is related 
that he was given cooking utensils to carry and, grow- 
ing tired, allowed a frying pan to slip into a stream, 
reporting it as a regrettable accident when questioned. 


The constant climbing of mountain trails sorely 
tried the mother’s strength and faith; ever-present 
in her heart and mind was the prayer that God would 
deliver them by death but, instead, He gave her 
increased strength for herself and children in their 
hour of need. Occasionally they were surfeited with 
meat, when a deer was killed while stopping for a 
brief rest, or fish and small game could be obtained 
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hastily; otherwise, food was very scarce and at times 
many hours passed without the craving being satis- 
fied. Life in camp was somewhat easier, tho she was 
kept busy. 


SOLD TO THE BRITISH 


From the Allegheny River they continued toward 
the north and west, thru part of Ohio, finally reaching 
Fort Detroit, Mich., occupied by the British, who had 
long been persuading the savages to make murderous 
assaults upon the white settlers in the eastern states, 
and to this fort they took what captives survived the 
terrible ordeals. There they were sold to the officers. 


Henry had become reconciled to the change of situ- 
ation and returned the occasional kindnesses of the 
Indians with boyish affection. He was a privileged 
captive,—had been taught to ride and use the bow 
and arrow; they had dressed him in Indian garb, he 
had become known to them as “Hanu.” and had 
learned much of their language. Had he not been 
frequently with his mother, also, he would have for- 
gotten his native tongue. The Indians were indeed 
loath to part with him but a clever trick on behalf of 
an officer got him inside the fort and safely in his 
mother’s care. After the mother and babe had been 
paid for, the Indian who had the boy was given a 
glass of whiskey containing a coin and while his at- 
tention was thus centered the officer grabbed Henry. 
Some difficulty was experienced in keeping the lad, as 
the free and roving life seemed to have a wonderful 
attraction for him, and the Indians frequently came 
to the gates of the fort and called “Hanu! Hanu!!’ But 
the ties of kindred prevailed. 


EARNING THEIR FREEDOM 


In Fort Detroit for almost seven years this brave 
little woman toiled daily for the officers and in the 
fields nearby, clothing her children by remaking cast- 
off suits, adding to her meagre savings by every pos- 
sible honorable method, and rejoicing in the knowl- 
edge that “some day” she would buy their freedom. 
At last the wonderful day arrived! She had heard 
occasionally, through captives exchanged at the fort, 
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that her other children had been rescued but was 
unable to learn where they were; she was most anx- 
ious to cover the great distance to the homeland, hop- 
ing almost against hope that she soon might find 
them alive and well. 


With part of her savings she purchased a pony and 
outfitted it for what she knew was a long and tedious 
journey, placed their few personal belongings in the 
little trunk which she purchased at the fort and 
strapped it to the animal. This trunk (together with 
a piece of her “extra dress” and a small cream pitcher) 
is now in the possession of the writer, who is sixth 
in direct line of descendants, and is a valued and 
cherished inheritance. It is but twenty inches long, 
twelve inches ‘wide, and nine inches deep, has a 
curved top and is lined with figured blue and cream 
paper; the exterior is covered with deer skin, has a 
narrow leather strap studded with brass tacks along 
all edges, a brass lock and a handle of similar metal 
on the lid, and is in excellent state of preservation. 
Within the lid is the manufacturer’s label with the 
date 1777 and the following inscription: 


“Season’s Trunk Chests and Fire Buckets, No. 26 
near Rood Lane and No. 158 near Lime St., Fenchurch 
Street, London, where merchants, wholesale dealers 
and Captains of Ships may be accommodated with 
trunks and chests of all sorts for the East and West 
Indies and North American trades in the shortest 
notice and most reasonable terms.” This valued heir- 
loom was obtained some years ago at the sale of the 
personal property of the late John Fetter, in Bedford 
Township, a great grandson of the captive. 


HOME AGAIN! 


The long journey began,—not to be compared with 
that of nine years before! The children, eleven and 
fourteen, took turns riding the pony but the mother 
walked the entire distance; with every mile her heart 
grew lighter and the feeling of thankfulness in- 
creased. How much time was consumed is not 
known but the homeward trail led from Ft. Duquesne 
by way of the old Forbes road (much of which is 
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now the Lincoln Highway) over the Allegheny Moun- 
tain and into Bedford County. Many times my grand- 
father, Michael Ernst, and a great aunt, who were 
fourth in line, had related the story,as handed down 
to them. It is said she came first to the home of her 
eldest son, George Adam, who was then about 24 
years of age and who had married Elizabeth Samuel. 
What a reunion that must have been! How eagerly 
did the children listen to the tales of the trials of 
those long and weary years, and just as anxious were 
the wanderers to learn of the events transpiring since 
their terrible experience. 


After being reunited with her children, Mrs, Ernst, 
who has since been spoken of as “Indian Eve,” met 
and married Conrad Samuel, father of her son’s wife, 
and a prosperous widower,—ancestor of the Sammel 
family now residing in Bedford. She survived him 
a number of years and passed away in 1815, her grave 
in Messiah cemetery, Bedford Township, marked by 
a portion of a headstone and by the side of her 
eldest son, who followed her two years later; around 
her, row on row of her descendants. A memorial 
marker was erected, with appropriate ceremony, at 
her grave in Messiah cemetery on May 27, 1934, funds 
contributed by her descendants. 


Of the other children’s history, little can here be 
related but Mary, the only girl, married John Dibert, 
and many of her descendants are found in this sec- 
tion. Jacob married Susanna Defibaugh and resided 
near Everett; Johannas married and lived at Imler- 
town, while Henry, who married Margaret Miller, 
went to Greensburg. Michael, the youngest, located 
in the far west and practically nothing is known of 
his family. 


For some time after Mrs. Ernst’s return, George 
must have resided on the home place for in 1797 the 
records of the county again prove a question long in 
doubt. In Deed Book E, on page 274, is recorded the 
transfer of the 200 acre tract “in the township then of 
Bedford, now of St. Clair” from “Conrad Samuel and 
Eve, his wife, late relict of Adam Ernst;” John E., 
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Jacob and Michael Ernst, and John and Mary Di- 
bert of Bedford Township, and Henry of Westmore- 
land County, blacksmith, for 180 pounds, to George 
Ernst, of St. Clair Township, in the year 1797. The 
deed does not bear the month and day but the affi- 
davit of Henry is dated May 13, 1797, which fixes the 
date of the sale. 


Thruout her life and the lives of her children this 
chapter of pioneer days and its terrible ordeals was 
vividly impressed upon their minds; altho in succeed- 
ing generations the recounting of the tale lost a part 
of its horror they have never tired of hearing it, and 
in the memories of her descendants “Indian Eve’s” 
faith, bravery, and perseverance will always hold a 
prominent place. 


Other Points of Interest 





BEDFORD’S MEMORIAL PARK 


Southeast corner South Juliana and John Streets. 
Formerly Presbyterian Cemetery, set aside by Penns 
for use of Bedford. There lie prominent early set- 
tlers and soldiers of the Revolution from this com- 
munity. 
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SHAWNEE LAKE PARK 


Constructed by the State Department of Forests and 
Waters, located a short distance from Schellsburg, 
along Route 30, comprises 3400 acres and was dedi- 
cated in 1951. As a recreation center it has attracted 
immense crowds who enjoy the water sports, picnic 
grounds, trailer parking facilities, etc. 


Blue Knob State Park, north of Pavia on Rt. 869, 
covers 6000 acres, offering camping, horseback and 
hiking trails and its famous ski resort. 


Egolf Park, maintained by Bedford Boro, is a short 
distance from The Narrows, east of Bedford. 


Wonderland Caverns, at Manns Choice, is one of 
the interesting spots in the county. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


A summer hotel for many years, located near 
Manns Choice in the heart of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains of Bedford County, was recently restored to its 
old rural charm, has become popular because of its 
accommodations, as well as for the rare white sul- 
phur water which is always at 40 degrees tempera- 
ture and its constant, even flow. 


FORT BEDFORD PARK AND MUSEUM 


Fort Bedford Park and Museum, developed by the 
community in cooperation with the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission, was dedicated at 
Fort Bedford’s Bicentennial celebration in 1958. 


The first historic Fort Bedford was built on the 
banks of the Raystown River by Colonel Henry Bou- 
quet’s forces in the summer of 1758. It served as a 
springboard for General John Forbes’ advance in the 
expedition to conquest Fort Duquesne. 


The Fort Museum, located as closely as possible to 
its original site, and surrounded by a stockade, is a 
blockade-type building housing many historical 
exhibits. 
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The central display of the museum is a large scale 
reproduction of Old Fort Bedford. In addition, dis- 
plays include the table used for the last meal of the 
Cox brothers, “the Lost Children of the Alleghenies”; 
tools and household articles of early settlers, Indian 
artifacts and an unusual display of old rifles and 
other items, some permanent, some on loan, dating 


back 200 years. 





The Fort Bedford Museum is open to the public 
daily from 10 a. m. to 9 p. m., May through November. 
The admission fee is used for maintenance and pres- 
ervation of the museum. 


BEDFORD TOWN 


Set in a fertile valley, 
Her glorious hills a crown, 
There’s not another spot as fair 
As dear old Bedford Town. 


From north to south The Trail runs, 
The Highway’s east and west, 
Good roads are all about us, 
The scenery’s picturesque. 


Still stands the Court House old, 
Replete with history 

Of brave deeds, nobly done, 
So dear to memory. 


You'll recall the open Square, 
Soft grass to cool your feet; 
The Raystown’s gentle whisper, 

The quiet shaded street. 


Now a handsome tablet marks 
The Fort of settlers’ quest, 
And the house on old East Pitt 

Where Washington was guest. 


She’s send out sons and daughters,— 
Heard from them right along,— 
And many have been honored 
In story and in song. 


Her merchants are progressive, 
Her hotels up-to-date, 

Her crops are always bumpers,— 
The finest in the state. 


Bedford Springs! Of course you know 
"Tis famous far and near, 

For health and recreation 
It does not have a peer. 


The water’s pure, the air fine, 
There’s room for all who’d be 

Bedford’s guests for any time,— 
So come, yourself, and seel 


—A. M. G. 
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